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always be remembered gratefully in the history of this 
movement — failed in the United States by the vote of a 
few senators who did n't represent one-tenth of the people 
of the country. This treaty had its defects, and its 
failure is no reason for the failure of all the schemes. 
These plans will now be brought before a competent jury 
of twenty-six men, or possibly fifty-two men, statesmen, 
men of affairs, lawyers, diplomatists. That is the great 
encouragement for us to-day ; these plans will be brought 
together ; something will come of it. I do not see more 
than five merchants in this room — I do not see that num- 
ber. The rest are cutting off coupons in the security 
vaults, or they are sending instructions for making gold 
in Australia or silver in the mountains. But they are 
interested in this affair more than they take the trouble 
to say. There was a very interesting illustration of what 
the commercial force of a great nation is, on that morn- 
ing when the people in New York bought their news- 
papers from the boys announcing, "War vfith Great 
Britain!" In London the papers announced, " War with 
America! War with America!" A sort of dumb surprise 
came, but hardly for more than a few hours. Then the 
merchants of London arose and said, '■'•There shall be no 
war!" And the merchants of America said, "There shall 
be no war." And there was no war! The commercial 
instinct is the instinct of peace, because the commercial 
instinct is the instinct of civilization, and civilization 
means peace, and peace means civilization. 

We already hear in England the echo of the voice of 
the business men of England, and we are going to hear 
in America the echo of the voice of the business men of 
America. The lawyers of America are on record that, 
as God lives, there shall be some way which shall state, 
as the Czar has said, "those principles of equity and 
right on which rest the security of states and the welfare 
of peoples." And the people of America, whose duty it 
is to speak first, because they are the great object lesson 
of the world, will insist upon it that the government 
which they have intrusted with the duty of administration 
shall speak, as it is only too glad to speak, in the voice 
which declares, "We will have a permaneht tribunal 

FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY !" 



The Coming Day of Peace. 

BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 

Address at the Unitarian Club, Boston, March 8, 1899. 

A year and a half ago, some of us were pleasing our- 
selves with the notion that in any movement for Univer- 
sal Peace the United States would march at the head of 
the procession. We knew that the policy of the repub- 
lic was against keeping up any more than a nominal 
standing army ; and against intervention in the affairs of 
other nations. We knew also that our Department of 
State had initiated correspondence with European gov- 
ernments and had found them iuclined to consider favor- 
ably the proposal for treaties of arbitration. And 
when Mr. Olney's treaty with Great Britain failed in the 
Senate only for lack of a two-thirds vote, the defeat 
affected us like a memory of Bunker Hill. But last 
August we were surprised to find our country superseded 
in the post of honor by the head of a despotic govern- 
ment whose word can set in motion any day a million of 
soldiers. 



The rescript of the Czar opens upon us with these 
words: "The maintenance of general peace and the 
possible reduction of excessive armaments. . . present 
themselves as ideals toward which the endeavors of all . 
governments should be directed." I am persuaded that 
the events of the last twelve months, and the history we 
have had a part in making, do but give a solemn empha- 
sis to the Czar's appeal. 

What people on earth can have more weighty motives 
than we to desire and promote the pacification of the 
world? If the combinations of human rapacity and 
violence which have wrought such havoc through the sad 
past are to continue their rage unchecked through the 
long future, our own country is to be exposed to new and 
formidable dangers. Every year the oceans are growing 
narrower ; we are already nervous because our thousands 
of miles of coast are unfortified ; and every extension 
of territory, as well as every advance in the develop- 
ment of our internal resources, will offer an inviting 
point of attack and compel large provisions for defence. 

Are we to confirm and strengthen our free institutions 
and to hold a place of honor among the forces of civili- 
zation ? Then we need to escape from the necessity of 
matching our army and navy against the ever-growing 
armaments of other nations. If we do not join them in 
following after the things that make for peace, how can 
we reasonably hope that the republic will not plunge at 
last into the abyss which has swallowed all the old em- 
pires which trusted to the sword only to perish by the 
sword ? 

To keep our own government simple, to hold back the 
tendencies to centralization and arbitrary power, and to 
spare the people from those burdens which, as the 
Czar truly says, are crushing Europe — all these things 
are involved in our cooperation with his plan. 

Last summer it came to the knowledge of the British 
government that Russia was to add a few vessels to her 
navy. Parliament immediately voted to build a larger 
number. At about the same time, the German states- 
man, von Biilow, was saying, "Our future is based on our 
right, and our right upon the sharpness of our sword." 
Very fine and brave ; and in the next breath comes a re- 
quest for twenty or thirty more regiments ! 

Meanwhile, just across the Niemen, Russia was suspi- 
cious about Emperor William's visit to the Turk ; and just 
across the Rhine France was in a paroxysm and the 
republic was shaking to its base, because millions of 
people were more concerned for the "honor" of the 
army than for the honest administration of justice. 
At home we were being urged to fall into line with the 
exhausting Old World policy, and enter on a course of 
endless military and naval expansion. 

These incidents illustrate the whole business. The na- 
tions that think it necessary to be always on a war footing, 
to go armed for every possible emergency, must not only 
lie awake nights to watch each other ; they must study 
how to be more than a match for any other power, or any 
probable combination of powers. Hence the hypocritical 
alliances by which one group of nations is kept in 
hostile array against another group. Hypocritical, 
because not rooted in friendship. The alliances are 
broken off in a day at the dictate of selfishness. France 
is the ally of England long enough to fight out the 
Crimean war with Russia ; France becomes the ally of 
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Russia against England the moment a point can be 
scored against Germany. Austria is hardly driven out 
of Italy before Italy is wanted to help Austria and Ger- 
many keep the balance of power against Russia and 
Prance. Even an Anglo-Saxon alliance cannot last a 
day longer than England and the United States can make 
common cause in dealing with questions of Asiatic trade, 
and neither of them dares carry a gun the less so long 
as all the world is in arms. The military system 
is the beast o ( scripture, with its seven heads, ten horns, 
and great iron teeth. 

Small nations are obliged to assume enormous burdens 
in order to keep themselves from being hustled to death 
in the crowd. What a sorrowful spectacle is young 
united Italy, impoverished and tortured by the supposed 
necessity of creating a great army and navy and of em- 
barking in a policy of colonial expansion in Africa and 
Asia ! Why could she not learn wisdom from a neigh- 
bor's folly? Since 1895 Spain has spent $275,000,000 
in trying to establish her sovereignty over the islands 
which hate her as a murderess. 

Shall we go on sowing dragon's teeth forever ? There 
is a more excellent way. We are to change the animus 
and objects of diplomacy by bringing all the nations into 
an alliance. We are to consult together, not merely how 
one combination can outwit or overpower another, — 
not merely how to shape our policies according to the 
promptings of suspicions, jealousies, old grudges, tradi- 
tional hatreds, dynastic and territorial greeds ; but to 
contrive how we may open the highway of prosperity to 
all mankind. 

It is largely a question of horizons. How far can we 
see? Officialism, civil and military, is called to deal 
with the day's doings ; it is short-sighted to all but near- 
by facts and present situations ; it is often blind to 
causes and consequences. So it demands strong armies 
to over-awe, strong garrisons to defend, strong and swift 
ships to clear the seas, not half realizing that every such 
demand on one side compels an equal or greater outlay 
on the other. Thus every military nation, under the plea 
of self-defence, becomes an oppressor of all mankind, 
perpetuating war by perpetually increasing the prepara- 
tions for war. 

A few evenings ago I heard a naval chaplain describ- 
ing the eagerness of our marines for the Santiago 
fight and their exultation at the sight of the enemy 
emerging from the harbor. The physician, he said, is 
glad of a call to try his skill ; ths lawyer welcomes a 
ca3e ; the preacher gives thanks for an opportunity to 
speak to the people. Just so, it is the soldier's business 
to fight, and it is natural that his spirits should rise to 
the occasion. Yes, all this is natural, and we are human 
enough to understand it, and perhaps to sympathize with 
it. But it will occur to you that this passion for war, 
when it becomes a settled motive and gives rise to a 
permanent profession, is not one of the forces that make 
for peace, and is very likely -to increase the probabilities 
of conflict ; it is the spark that explodes the magazine, 
the kindling wood that lights the conflagration. Nations 
are like individuals ; if they carry arms, they find occa- 
sion for using them. If they go unarmed, they settle 
their disputes by more judicial methods. 

The difficulties in the way of general pacification are 
great, but as has been well said : "more difficulties are in 



the way of its proving a failure." The forces at work 
for peace are many and mighty. The clearest voices 
heard just now throughout the civilized world are pro- 
tests against war. Every cabinet of Europe is consult- 
ing how to keep the peace. Every leading statesman and 
journalist, even if he throws cold water on the Czar's 
proposals, admits the desirability of their success. Why 
should not the will make the way? 

There are five distinct and practicable measures which 
are sure to be considered. 

1. Treaties of arbitration, or the settlement of dis- 
putes by that method, even in the absence of treaties. 
Such settlements already count by scores. 

2. Treaties of reciprocity in trade. The rivalries of 
honorable commerce are all in the interest of good neigh- 
borhood ; and the time will come — I believe it will come 
soon — when the barriers to international intercourse will 
be counted as relics of barbarism. 

'6. Neutralization of the open seas. I heard George 
S. Hale tell how for eighty years an agreement written on 
one sheet of paper had kept both England and the United 
States from launching vessels of war on our great in- 
land lakes, and had made it needles3 to plant fortifications 
on their shores. Why may not this policy be widened 
to the breadth of the Atlantic and the Pacific seas, which 
are rapidly becoming like inland lakes ? 

4. Provisions for international coinage, or more 
probably for a monetary unit, to the immeasurable 
convenience of a thousand millions, and acceptable to 
everybody but the money-changers, are among the 
possible conceptions which local narrowness, pettiness 
and precedent may yet make to the growing spirit of 
goodwill and good understanding. 

5. But crowning and completing the edifice of justice 
and peace must come that Permanent Tribunal for the 
settlement of international difficulties of which we are 
hearing so much and are yet to hear more. 

The growth of reason is slow. The animal still sup- 
presses and imprisons the man ; brute force still domi- 
nates the earth, and goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom it may devour, and generally finding a square 
meal. The conflict of right with might, of reason with 
violence, of justice with selfishness, still goes on. But 
the museum which holds the spear and club of the 
earlier savages may yet be the resting-place of those 
more destructive weapons and engines which are still the 
boast of our spurious civilization. That better day may- 
tarry long ; we must wait for it, and work for it. 

The movement for peace will gradually acquire mo- 
mentum and carry all before it. There will be an up- 
rising of the people. Sheldon Amos, an eminent jurist, 
predicts that some future morning when a government 
declares war, it will be surprised and paralyzed into in- 
action by discovering that a change has come over pub- 
lic feeling, — that the people refuse any longer to shoot or 
be shot. 

Back of politics and statesmanship and diplomacy is 
trade. Trade does not want war, — not even to create 
markets. When all the world is at peace all the world 
will be an open market. Back of trade is industry. 
Production does not want war. Nobody knows so well 
where the military shoe pinches as the workingmen. 
They are almost unanimous in their hatred of war. They 
know too well how the wealth is produced which is 
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swallowed up in this maelstrom. They know that when 
rich men's sons wear the shoulder-straps poor men's sons 
must die in the trenches or rot in the camps. 

I once asked our loved and honored General Arm- 
strong whether there was truth in the accounts given of 
the general degradation and dishonesty and sensual vice 
of the Southern negroes. "Yes," he said, "no words could 
over-state the horrors of the situation. "What hope," 
then I asked, — "what hope of a better future? Your 
Hampton and Tuskegee schools reach a few hundreds ; 
yet in a few years the number of the colored people is in- 
creased by millions." 

His answer was exultant. "No matter how black the 
night ; when once the faintest ray gilds the eastern sky, we 
know the day is coming. The light will increase, the 
darkness will fall back ; the sun is sure to conquer." 

And I am sure that if Whittier were still with us, 
the call for a Conference of civilized nations to consider 
how to lessen the evils and abolish the customs of war 
would make him break once more into glad and grateful 
song: 

"The day is dawning in the East of which the prophets told, 
And brightens up the sky of Time, the Christian Age of Gold." 



Christian Endeavor War Against War. 

On the 15th of March Dr. Francis E. Clark and the 
other officials of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
issued the following letter to the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. No more important step, in the line of 
religious work, has ever been taken for the promotion 
of general interest in the great cause of Universal Peace : 

ENDEAVORERS, WAR AGAINST WAR. 

One of the great world movements, I believe, is that 
in favor of peace on earth and goodwill to men. The 
fulfilment of the angels' song seems to have been long 
upon the way, but the prospects for its speedy realization 
were never so bright as to-day, in all the history of the 
nineteen centuries since the celestial choir gave it voice. 
The rapprochement of England and America during the 
last year has been one of the great events of history ; 
the consequent increase of good feeling between Canada 
and the United States has made all our hearts glad ; and 
the brave young Czar of all the Russias has crowned it 
all by his noble utterance in behalf of national disarma- 
ment. 

Here is a great world issue into which Christian 
Endeavorers can throw themselves heart and soul. The 
proposals for peace have no partisan squint. It is not a 
move upon the political chessboard, or, if some indi- 
viduals and nations would selfishly degrade it to this low 
level, the whole subject is so much vaster and nobler 
than party politics, that time-serving tricksters will be 
swept away, finding the movement too big for them. 

I am not one of those who believe the Czar's rescript 
to be the trick of a wily demagogue, and from our present 
knowledge of his purpose and character I think these 
suspicions are unworthy of any generous mind. But 
even at the worst, supposing that what his enemies say is 
true, and that he is not sincere in the matter, let the 
Christian world take him at his word, and demand in 
good faith the carrying out of these noble proposals that 
look finally to the beating of every sword into a plough- 
share and every spear into a pruning-hook. 



But what have Christian Endeavorers to do with this 
matter? Much every way. Ours is a world-wide move- 
ment, international, inter-denominational, inter-racial, as 
no other religious movement in all the history of the world 
has ever been. It has world-wide sympathies and affilia- 
tions. It has a mission, not in America only, but in 
every remote section of the world. Particularly has it 
bound together the hearts of English-speaking young 
people in four continents, America, Europe, Africa, and 
Australia. In America it holds its great conventions on 
both sides of the line that separates the United States 
from its northern neighbors. Next summer its annual 
feast will be held at a border city, equally accessible to 
Canada and the United States. In 1900 the greatest 
international religious convention ever held will assemble 
in the halls and churches of London and the Crystal 
Palace. 

What, then, is more appropriate than that such a 
society should cast its influence in favor of international 
arbitration and universal peace? It has opportunities for 
re-echoing the angels' song possessed by no other organi- 
zation in the world. Christian Endeavor is a unifying 
force, and universal peace is necessary to a united 
Christianity. 

But, above all, I believe that this is God's purpose and 
plan. I cannot believe that He desires the red-handed 
Demon of War to stalk abroad any longer, going to and 
fro in the earth like Satan, and walking up and down in 
it. If anything can make the angels weep, it seems to 
me that it must be the bloodshed and carnage of an 
awful battle. 

If this is so, then it is our duty as Christians, as young 
Christians with a future century before us, as Christians 
with such a magnificent opportunity to further a good 
cause, to do all that we may to deserve the beatitude of 
the peace-makers. 

Here is one thing that we can do. We can all pray for 
this cause that is as wide as the earth, as high as heaven, 
and as important as the counsels of God. Here is some- 
thing definite, practical and tangible, and let no humble 
Endeavorer, who believes in prayer, forget that he can do 
something to move the arm that moves the world and to 
hasten the glad day of universal peace. 

We can, too, help answer our own prayers. We can 
petition (this is always within the rights of free-born 
Anglo-Saxons) ; we can agitate the subject ; we can help 
create public opinion ; we can devote a session of our 
local or State union to the subject ; we can show the 
world that so far as we are concerned the Christian youth 
of America are looking eagerly forward to the new day 
when war shall be counted with slavery and polygamy, 
as one of the barbarities of a backward age. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World will have much to say about this 
matter in the future, and I ask for your sympathetic and 
earnest attention to every word that tends to usher in the 
reign of the Prince of Peace. To make this very prac- 
tical for the Endeavorers of the United States, there will 
be found in this paper a form of memorial to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. I hope that thousands 
will take pains to circulate and sign it. 

Your friend, Francis E. Clark. 

War Against War. 
That is a worthy battle-cry for Christian Endeavorers. 



